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Prisons and Parole 
* 


. Levi: One of the great problems of modern life is the problem of 
me. There is always a good deal of discussion about the prevention of 
e and the detention of criminals, but the problem of how to treat the 
victed criminal is usually given very little attention. So far as society 
general is concerned, the criminal, once convicted and safely behind 
nitentiary walls, becomes a forgotten man. But the problem of how to 
at the criminal is of major importance, if only because practically 
—in fact, 97 per cent—of the convicted criminals sooner or later 
aerge from the penitentiary and rejoin society. 

A conference at the University of Chicago has devoted considerable 
ne to discussing these problems of criminal law administration; and 
e are fortunate to have with us at this Rounp Taste discussion the two 
ghest federal officials concerned with criminal law administration— 
e Attorney-General of the United States, Mr. Tom C. Clark, and the 
rector of the Bureau of Federal Prisons, Mr. James Bennett. 

Mr. Attorney-General, what about our present system? Is it successful? 


Mr. Crark: I rather think that Mr. Bennett can, statistically at least, 
ove that the federal system is most successful. And I think, too, that 
ose who are versed in prison authority would say that it is run with a 
gh degree of efficiency. Now, if you mean by “success,” security, I 
ould say that it is almost 100 per cent, because the public is really pro- 
cted from those whom we in our system call criminals. If you mean by 
uccess” that the inmates or the population is rehabilitated, I would say 
at it is not so successful. As a matter of fact, second offenders, those 
ho go back to prison after once serving a sentence, run pretty high. 
the federal system, among men, it amounts to about 60 per cent and 
re in Illinois to around 67 per cent. 

Could you not give us some figures on some of your prisons, Bennett? 


Mr. Bennett: Yes, General. The number of men in prison today, if 
uu put together all the state prisons and all the federal prisons, is less 
an it was just prior to the war. That means, it seems to me, that we 
e doing a better job of law enforcement all the way through. 
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Mr. Levi: Would you say that that means that crime is on the « 
crease? 


Mr. Bennett: If you can measure crime in the terms of men who ; 
to prison, I think that it is. Of course, there are certain types of crin 
particularly sex offenses and certain types of aggravated assault, whi 
are on the increase. But the over-all picture, I think, is better. 


Mr. Crark: Statistically it shows up for 1948 as being less than previa 
years even before the war, except for those two categories which J 
mentioned. 


Mr. Levi: Mr. Attorney-General, is there any alternative to a pris 
system as a means of rehabilitation and, I suppose, also punishment? 


Mr. Crarx: Unfortunately, we have not been able—I am speaki 
now publicly—to secure funds to make a study, like we have done) 
research on atomic energy or something like that, in order really to § 
everyone’s thoughts and plans together. There are those who think t 
there are ways by which we could avoid having penitentiaries a 
prisons. Personally I do not think so. I think that, under our so 
system, we possibly will always have to have them, because we will fil 
some people in society who just never do get the social aspects of thin! 
They just do not get along. So I think that possibly we will have to he 
some sort of punishment. 

From a rehabilitation standpoint, I believe, though, that we can di 
better job; and certainly we can do a better job of prevention, by doi 
something which would be more constructive for first offenders, 
giving them some opportunity to rehabilitate themselves before they | 
into the prison itself. 


Mr. Bennett: One of the things which we have to do is to straigh 
out our thinking about prisons. We are not sure yet, as you indica: 
here, whether the men go to prison primarily for punishment or whet! 
they go there as punishment. Some people think of prisons merel 
country clubs, coddling their inmates, and giving in to their whims. 


Mr. Crark: That federal prison which we have up in Pennsylva: 
people call “Clark’s Country Club,” you know. 


Mr. Bennett: I remember that. But people think of that because t 
have not straightened out their thinking. They do not know whether ’ 
purpose of the prison is primarily to rehabilitate or primarily to pun 
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. Levi: What is it? 


Mr. Bennerr: The primary purpose of the prison, I believe, is to pro- 
t the public, and it can protect the public, first of all, by executing 
ithfully the sentences of the court and then, secondly, by turning these 
en out again so that so many of them do not return. The figure which 
e Attorney-General cited, that 60 per cent of the men who leave prison 
day will be back again in a period of five years, is an astounding one 
id one which makes us think about our whole system of criminal 
stice. 


Mk. Levi: Suppose that I said that the main purpose of the prison is to 
dlate the prisoner from society and to keep him in custody and that 
at has to be the main objective of any prison system. Would you agree 
ith that, Bennett? 


‘Mr. Bennerr: Certainly. In that regard prisons are eminently success- 
il. For example, I counted up, just a little while ago, how many prison- 
's had come through the federal prison system since I have been 
rector. About one hundred and seventy-five thousand have been 
irough our federal institutions in the last ten years; and at present, 
at of all the people, there are only eleven people escaped who still 
‘main to be accounted for. Now, that proves that the systems have done 
iat first job of holding the prisoners safely quite well. 


Mr. Crarx: I do not think, though, and I am sure that you do not, 
m, that the purpose of the prison systern is merely to isolate. Our policy, 
1e democratic idea of punishment as it is now understood, is to have the 
rison serve as a deterrent first. Secondly, of course, it has some isolation 
fects on the standpoint of security—keeping a man from carrying on 
yme of his depredations. The third thing—and I think that you have 
one it—is to try to rehabilitate the fellow after he gets in there. Say 
ymething about your program. 


Mr. Bennett: Of course, we must not subordinate everything to safe 

ustody. After all, we cannot treat people en masse; we have to treat 
1em individually. And that means that we have to find out what is 
rong with them, and we have to teach them how to be better men and 
ow to get along in a community. And that does not mean preaching, 
feneral, as you know; it means teaching them a trade. 


Mr. Crark: That is right. 
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Mr. Bennett: It means helping these fellows on the particular jo 
Now, for example out here at the training school for boys in Washin 
ton, with the help of one of the companies we have established a scho 
for training boys to be operators of the International Business Machin 


Mr. Levi: Suppose I were to repeat the kind of thing which I ha 
heard said by some at the conference—namely, that we must not forg 
that fear is a very important thing, that we must not make crime pay, ; 
to speak, that the criminal must be made to pay for what he has done 
that we do not want to give him a benefit because he has committed 
crime. These boys might not have got this training if they had not be 
caught. 


Mr. Bennett: I am not quite sure that I know what you are getti 
at, but if, by that, you mean that somehow we must think that peop. 
when they commit a crime, have to pay a debt to society, I think that thi 
is wrong thinking. Because, then, it means that a fellow can do som 
thing, go out and pay for it in some sort of coinage, and then be free 
go again. I do not think that that is true. But if you mean by that that 
ought to give these people every opportunity to preserve the hall 
values and to send them on into the community so that they will n 
again become a problem, of course we should do it. It is the cheape 
thing which we could do. 


Mr. Levr: You do not think you are pampering the criminal class | 
this program? | 


Mr. Crark: Oh, no, I think not. The way in which we operate in tl 
federal system we certainly are not. I believe that the charge about t 
country clubs is really from people who do not understand. It is a ve 
fine morale-builder. And you can keep a place looking nice just as ea 
as you can keep it looking bad; and it does help the morale or tl 
atmosphere of the situation. So I do not think that it is pampering at a 
And I know in the federal system that there is not any pampering. 


Mr. Levi: Have you people not developed a procedure, sometim 
known as the “Brooklyn plan,” whereby first offenders need not be co 
victed and sent to the penitentiary? It might be helpful if you describ 
this plan. 


Mr. Crark: It is a plan in which on first offenses which are not t 
aggravated, instead of filing a complaint and thereby making a crimir 
record, you warn the boy, place him on probation with either sor 
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izen, or perhaps with his parents in some instances, with a probation 
icer in charge. Then if he does not commit any more offenses, there 
6 record of that offense—there is no offense. And it has proven very 
cessful on minor offenses. Of course, where there are serious offenses, 
> would not do it. We have extended it now to all in the federal 
isdictions. 


Mk. Bennet: Just as we want to help the juvenile delinquents out, 
snow that you, General, stand for seeing that every man who gets into 
urt gets a fair trial and thus avoid his becoming embittered and 
aking it difficult for the rest of us to help him. One of the things 
ich I suppose is necessary for that is to be sure that he has an attorney, 
d you know that we have been having some difficulty with that prob- 
lately. 


Mr. Crark: Of course quite a number of persons who find themselves 
the toil of the law do not have the money to get them an attorney. 
ou know, Levi, out in private practice lawyers have to have a fee. 
) the court, as you know, appoints an attorney in cases in which the 
‘isoner does not have one. Many times the lawyers do the best that they 
n with it, but of course they have to earn a living, too, and they do not 
it in too much time in some instances on it. I do not mean that as an 
dictment against the legal profession at all, but I do think that we 
wyers have rather emphasized the civil side of the practice more than 
e have the criminal and the human side of the practice. I have done it 
iyself to some extent. 


‘Mr. Levi: At this conference there was some suggestion that if lawyers 
ere provided for indigent prisoners, that might make it hard to con- 
ct guilty people, and it might make for lots of appeals and make it 
ficult for the courts. 


Mr. Cxrark: I would rather make sure that an innocent man is not 
und guilty than I would that a guilty man is found guilty, because it is 
sry important that we see to it that the innocent are protected. And 
tainly I have seen in my experience, which, of course, on account of 
y position, has been a little bit wider possibly than most lawyers, but I 
ive seen, in my experience, criminal prosecutions where to my way 
thinking there have been some miscarriages of justice which we have 
raightened out later, either by pardon or in some way. 
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Mr. Levi: What about the United States Parole Board? How does 
operate? Do you control its operations? 


Mr. Crark: I do not control anything other than appointing ; 
members of the parole board. As you know, we have the United Stat 
Parole Board, which consists of five members. They are appointed by th 
Attorney-General at his pleasure, and then the statute makes them a 
independent board. The Attorney-General has no control over the 
whatsoever. It is just like after the President appoints a judge; he d 
not have any control over the actions of the judge. 

The parole board is a pretty busy board. It passes upon about seve 
thousand applications for parole every year, so you can well understan 
how busy it would be trying to go into the merits of each one of the 
applications. And, too, when you understand that the appropriations f 
this parole board, including the members own salaries, run less tha 
fifty thousand dollars a year, it is really remarkable that they do as go 
a job as they have been able to do. The ones who are paroled and comm 
offenses while on parole are very, very small. What is the percentag 
Jim—about 5 or 6 per cent, is it not? j 


Mr. Bennett: About 7 per cent. 


Mr. Crark: Seven per cent. I think that it is remarkable that with th 
small funds which the board has that it is able to go through all the: 
paroles, seven thousand a year, and come out with that small percentag 
of failures. ) 


Mk. Bennett: One of the things is, of course, that no one has ever bee 
able to suggest a substitute for the parole system as a method of releasin 
a man from an institution and providing him with a short supervisic 
in the community. 


Mr. Crark: That is right. 
Mr. Bennett: Parole is not leniency. 


Mr. Levi: Thank you, Mr. Attorney-General, and Mr. Bennett. 

We are also fortunate in having with us at this Rounp Tas Le sessic 
two leading state officials in the field of criminal law administratio 
For the rest of our discussion we will be less concerned with the proble 
of penitentiary administration; we will emphasize more the alternati' 
to the penitentiary, which we have just talked about—that is, parole | 
probation. 
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For this discussion we have with us Mr. Frederick Moran, who is 
airman of the Board of Parole of New York State, and Mr. Walter 
ordon, chairman of the Adult Authority of the State of California. 
What about parole? What can we say about it? 


Mr. Moran: We certainly have parole systems; and we have some 
ty good ones and some very bad ones. We who believe in parole are 
mvinced that parole is the only method by which prisoners should be 
eased from institutions both for the protection of the community and 
r the aid which parole can give to the released prisoner. 


Mr. Levi: Is parole, then, merely a way of cutting down the prison 
ntence? 


Mr. Moran: I think that, again, is one of the things which critics are 
ary fond of saying but do not produce too much evidence. The fact 
‘mains that parole, instead of cutting down prison sentences, some- 
es results in increasing sentences, because any board of parole must 
ave as its first consideration the protection of the community. 


Mk. Levi: If you had an integrated system, as I understand you have 
1 the state of California, Gordon, would you have to worry especially 
dout the parole system? 


Mr. Gorpon: No, I do not think that you have to worry as much 
here you have an integrated system as where you have a parole board 
re sole responsibility of which is that of fixing terms or granting parole. 
the principle of parole is excellent. As Moran has said, it is merely a 
aethod of releasing men from prison. We have poorly administered 
arole systems, and we have well-administered parole systems. That 
pends upon the individuals who administer and the laws under which 
hey have to operate. In an integrated system in which the parole board 
as something to say about the kind of training and treatment which a 
nan receives in the institution in preparation for release on parole, in 
vhich that same information thus obtained is used in making selections 
or parole, and in which there is some control over the agency which 
upervises, then you have a well-integrated, functional parole system. 


Mr. Levi: I would like again to ask the question which I asked before. 
hould we not say that parole is one way of getting the prisoner out of 
ail, out of the penitentiary? That is to say, it really cuts down his sen- 
ence. That is one-half of parole, at least, is it not? 
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Mr. Moran: I would not say that. The fact is that, in a state like Ne 
York, a good-time allowance makes it possible only for men to appear < 
an earlier date, but whether they are released on the earliest possible d 
is a matter for decision of the board. For example, in New York Stat 
practically 50 per cent of the men are released on their first appearan 


Mr. Levi: When they are released then, they are just out. Or are th 
supervised ? 


Mr. Moran: They are not just out, because prior to their release th 
must have a home and a job. The parole board has its own staff of 1 
vestigators who have made a very careful life-study of the history of th 
individual. We.have reports from institutional officials, the job has bee 
verified, and the home has been checked, and he is immediately place! 
under supervision. 


Mr. Levi: Gordon, is the California system any different from the 
outlined for the state of New York? 


Mr. Gorvon: Our board has the power to fix and refix terms withi 
the range of the minimums as set by the legislature and the maximums ¢ 
set by the legislature. 


Mr. Levi: And you do not let the court do anything about it? 


Mr. Gorpvon: All the court does—I like the way you put that—we d 
not “Jet” the court do anything. I would put it this way: The court, unde 
the laws which were passed through the wisdom of our legislatur 
merely sends an individual to prison for the term prescribed by law. 


Mr. Levi: And, of course, there is a wide gap there, is there not? 


Mr. Gorpon: Let us take robbery first, for example. It carries 
penalty as set by the legislature from five years to life-imprisonment. 


Mr. Levi: So you really have that man’s whole future in your hand 


Mr. Gorpon: We have. We have a law, however, so far as parole 
concerned, that he is eligible for release on parole when he has serve 
one-third of the minimum, a term of five years, which would be twent 
months. 


Mr. Levi: But you could keep him there for life if you wanted t 


Mr. Gorpon: That is the whole intent of an indeterminate senten: 
law. You must remember that the indeterminate sentence law was n 
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evised to release prisoners earlier. It was really devised in order to afford 
ae opportunity to keep men in prison longer when they deserved to be 
ept. That was the real origin of the indeterminate sentence law. 


Mr. Levi: Of course, the statistics which we have on the Illinois 
ractices since the indeterminate sentence law was changed to give the 
urt more authority bears you out. The result of that court authority 
zems to be that the men get out earlier, and they are not under super- 
ision. But what worries me, Gordon, is where you get this expert 
nowledge—you do not get it from the law—to decide when a man 
hould get out. Do you get it from a statistical table? Can you tell when 
man is ready for release? 


Mr. Gorvon: No. Unfortunately we cannot stick thermometers in the 
nouths of people and determine whether the temperature is 95° and 
ey are ready to go out. 


Mr. Levi: How can you do that in dealing with problems of human 
havior? 


Mr. Gorpvon: We get our information from the experts whom we have 
our institutions. 


Mk. Levi: What kind of training have they had? Are they lawyers, or 
sychiatrists, ... 


Mr. Gornon: Psychiatrists, psychologists, sociologists, vocational coun- 
elors, religious leaders, medical service, dental service, and teachers. 


Mr. Levi: And you think that they really know enough to determine 
he man’s future in that way, the whole rest of his life? 


Mr. Gorpon: I would not put it just like you put it, but I think that 
hey know enough. I would say that they use all the tools which we have 
tvailable at the present time for dealing with human behavior, and they 
itilize that information to the utmost. 


Mr. Levi: Moran, is your system working well? 


Mr. Moran: Of course, we think that it is working well, and we are 
confirmed in that by the facts on releases. Since 1934 we have been fol- 
owing through each year for a period of five years on releases, and the 
‘esults do not show too many variations. In other words, about 66 per 
ent never again come into conflict with the law. About 18 per cent are 
earrested, and the remainder we declare violators for technical violations. 
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Mg. Levi: I am still worried about the problem of the expert. That is 
the problem which you run into as soon as you give large discretionary) 
authority to the board. Is it wise to give this great power to a parole 
board and to take away from a judge the power to determine the length; 
of actual imprisonment? . 


Mr. Gorpon: I practiced law, criminal law, for a good number of 
years, and I was a police officer. No one has any higher respect or regar 
for the integrity of the bench and the ability of the men on the oa 
than I have. I must have thought a great deal of the profession of being 
a lawyer to have spent eight years in college trying to get it. But I recog 
nize that there is an aroma in the trial of a case, particularly a crimina 
case, which prevents the court from actually knowing the personality o 
the defendant. You must remember that you have an individual who 1 
fighting for his liberty or maybe his life; you have a situation where 
there are accusations and recriminations; you have the picture of a dis 
trict attorney—which is his job, and I am not criticizing him—castigating: 
the defendant as a human derelict and what not. And if the defendan: 
has any red blood in his veins, it certainly does not appeal to his love t 
hear himself pictured as such. The result is that he becomes defensive 
and does not actually show his personality. | 

I have one particular case in mind in which a defendant made ¢ 
remark during the course of a trial which gave somebody the impressior 
that he was going to try to escape and to hurt somebody in so doing: 
All with the result that guards were stationed around the courtroom) 
the defendant was brought in and put in chains. The trial was over 
He was sent to our state prison. It was shortly thereafter that I wa 
appointed on the board, and, one day, going into one of our maximu 
security institutions, I saw this same prisoner out working in the home! 
of the free people. I talked to him about the situation which transpired itt 
court; and following his case through, I found quite clearly that tha 
fellow reacted as a normal individual. He was angry, he was fearful, h 
had all his emotions worked up to the pitch that he thought everybod 
was against him, and his back was against the wall. 


Mr. Levi: Of course, there is another side of the picture, Gordon, ane 
perhaps I could put it this way: Under your system you really sentenc 
a man for a crime for which he has not been convicted. That is to sa 
you go into his life, you dig out facts—you call them facts—which haw 
not been established in a court of law. He has not been convicted of thos 
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‘imes. Viewing his personality and the crimes for which he has not been 
mvicted, you then decide that perhaps he should spend the rest of his 
e in jail. 

Mr. Gorpon: I would not put it that way, again, that we are convicting 
man of crimes with which he has never been charged and convicted 
fore the courts. If a man, on the record which we have of prior con- 
ictions, of social history, of mental inadequacy, or of emotional inade- 
uacy, shows that he is a menace to society and will be a menace to 
ociety, which in turn makes him a menace to himself, I think that we 
ave a responsibility toward him and also toward society to see to it that 
e does not go out. 


Mk. Levi: I think that your answer is that you do, and it is good. 


Mr. Gorpon: Now wait a minute. It is not convicting him of a crime, 
ecause the legislature has set the limit between five years, we will say, 
nd life. Now, the legislature did that because there are some individuals 
ho deserve, maybe, to stay in for life. Let us take an arsonist, who is a 
ex offender along with his arsonist proclivities—you know that they are 
ery closely associated a lot of times. Do you think in a case in which a 
ellow has been convicted of arson a couple of times, and we know from 
he study of his case and his personality that he is going out and set fire 
buildings again to satisfy his lust, that we are convicting him of 
nother crime because we can keep him in there, under the law, as a 
risoner separate from society? Do you not think we owe society that? 


Mk. Levi: I do not think that that is quite the question. The point is 
hat, assuming that he has been convicted for one crime, you are going 
o hold him there because you think he may commit other and quite 
lifferent crimes because he has in the past, you think, shown proclivities 
that direction, but he has never been convicted by a court of having 
ictually done those things with which you charge him. 


Mr. Gorpon: Of course, you are making a lot of assumptions all the 
way through your statement—namely, that he has never been con- 
yicted and that we are taking the record as showing that we think he 
did something. 

- Mr. Levi: You are right there, but your statement shows that you do 
hot limit yourself just to the court record. And I think that if you did, 
-hen there would not be any point in having a board. 
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Mr. Gornon: We do not limit ourselves to the state record. You can 
not do that in trying to understand a human personality. You have t 
take in the facts outside the record. And I think that that is a part of th 
indeterminate sentence law and a part of a parole program. In othe 
words, here is what, in the final analysis, we on a parole board do: W 
try to fix the term to fit the man and not the crime. Now, you analyz 
that statement, and you will see that we are operating within huma 
bounds, and—I should be careful when I make this statement—I do no 
think that there is any such thing as equal justice. I think that there ig 
consistent justice. Justice is unequal at the best. 


Mk. Levi: You mean that there is administrative justice? But perhall 
more humane and intelligent treatment of criminals requires this 
amount of discretion. | 

In this discussion there has been agreement that the penitentiary a 
tem exists not only to separate the criminal from society but to rehabilij 
tate the criminal. And this is of major importance because most riminll 
rejoin society for better or worse after their penitentiary experiences 
Concern for the individual is, after all, the heart of a democracy. Probay 
tion and parole, then, are not leniency; they are necessary for the protec: 
tion of society itself. 


TOWARD A PROGRESSIVE PAROLE SYSTEM* 
By FREDERICK A. MORAN 


... PAROLE, the conditional release of a convicted offender from a 
rison or reformatory after he has served part of his sentence in a correc- 
onal institution, has been a controversial subject since its establishment 
1 the last quarter of the nineteenth century. No other phase of correc- 
onal care has been so acrimoniously discussed. The critics of parole 
narge it with as many evils as issued from the mythical box of Pandora, 
thile those who defend it fail too frequently to admit that administra- 
ve weaknesses do exist. The opponents of parole would like the public 
believe that “parole graduates” are responsible for all the serious and 
ectacular crimes of violence. They charge that the “parole system” is 
olitically dominated and that parole boards are made up of venal politi- 
ians who are willing to endanger both the safety and the security of 
w-abiding citizens by releasing, at the request of their political masters, 
mreformed and dangerous criminals. Criticisms are made that the 
parole system” is inefficiently administered. If all the charges made 
gainst parole could be substantiated, the parole laws on the statute 
ooks in most states should be repealed and the parole system abolished. 
In attacking parole, its critics commit at least three fundamental 
rrors. They speak of all criminals as murderers, gangsters, and racket- 
ers. No one will question that America has its quota of dangerous 
riminals. The greater number of offenders confined in the prisons and 
eformatories throughout the country, however, would not fall into this 
ategory. The second mistake of the critics is that they glibly refer to the 
parole system,” whereas no such thing as a general parole system 
ctually exists in the United States. Even in one state, as many as five or 
ix different parole systems may be in operation. Finally, parole is dis- 
ussed, not as a definite part of a state system of correctional care, but as 
E the system itself and the parole boards functioned without the sanction 
if the laws which have been enacted by the elected representatives of the 
itizens of the states. 

The myth created by the critics of parole and by current movies and 
adio crime programs, that all released prisoners are gangsters and 
acketeers, is easily accepted by the average citizen, who seldom has 
* Selected excerpt from an address presented by Mr. Moran on June 3, 1949, at the 


Yonference on Prison, Probation, and Parole at the University of Chicago. Reprinted by 
pecial permission. 
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cause to visit a police station or a court—unless he has been the victim 0 
a crime—and no reason to visit prisons. His concept of crime and crimi 
nals must be gained from what he sees or reads. The commonplace an 
drab life-histories of most convicted criminals do not provide either goo 
reading or material from which exciting movie scenarios are made 
while the stories of the parolees who do make good are not suflicientl 
spectacular to make front-page news. 

As yet the public has taken little interest in the fact that most criminal 
careers begin in childhood. The legal definition of a first offender is 
person never before convicted of a felony. Citizens usually believe that 
real first offender is one who never before has been in conflict with th 
law, and if this point of view is accepted, only 25 per cent of the indij 
viduals received in reformatories or prisons could be included in this 
classification. In spite of this, however, the majority of prisoners canno 
be classified as “mad dogs” or gangsters. 

Repeated studies have shown that there is no single cause for crima 
but that there are multiple causes responsible for criminal careers. Wha 
type of person is the individual who is arrested, convicted, and sentence 
to prison? A study of ten thousand men paroled in New York State ove 
a period of years indicates that, at the time of his release, the averagt 
parolee is under twenty-five years of age; that, when received in priso 
or a reformatory, he had had four previous contacts with the law via th 
juvenile court, probation, juvenile institutions, city or county jails, penii 
tentiaries, and reformatories. The school careers of most prisoners haa 
terminated before they reached their sixteenth birthday and before co 
pletion of the eighth grade. Their employment histories consisted of ; 
series of short stays in dead-end jobs, for the average prisoner is witho 
vocational training when he is received in an institution. They cam 
from homes economically insecure and from families that had bee 
known to various public and private social agencies. The normal influ 
ences for character building had failed to touch them—through thi 
home, the school, religious or recreational agencies. 

A significant percentage of sentences to prisons are for such shop 
duration that the reform that can be accomplished is questionable 
An analysis made by the Division of Parole of the minimum sentence 
of all men received in the prisons of New York State during 1948 show, 
that 47.7 per cent will be eligible for parole in two years or less, 77.5 pe 
cent in five years or less, and only 8.3 per cent would serve six years ¢ 
more before becoming eligible for parole consideration. Yet, in so 
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tates, within the limitations of these sentences, the prison or reforma- 
y officials are charged with the responsibility of attempting to supply 
eeded education and vocational training and to inculcate in the prison- 
rs new work habits and behavior patterns. Sooner or later 95 per cent 
f the men sentenced to prison must be released, for they cannot be held 
yeyond the expiration of the maximum sentence imposed by the court. 
society has two choices—to release prisoners under parole supervision or 
withhold release until the maximum sentence has expired and return 
hem to the community free of restrictions. ... 

| Just as there is no one “parole system,” there is no uniformity in the 
akeup and operation of the parole boards throughout the country. Less 
than one-third of the states have parole boards made up of members who 
ive their full time to parole work. The majority of parole boards are 
art-time boards, the members of which may give about one day a month 
o selecting prisoners for parole. The personnel of these part-time boards 
ay include governors, lieutenant-governors, secretaries of state, super- 
ntendents of public instruction, attorneys-general, or other elected state 
officials. In some jurisdictions, where no parole board exists, institutional 
ficials determine the release of prisoners on parole. 

The fact that elected officials are so frequently selected for member- 
hip on parole boards because of their political affiliations rather than for 
their knowledge of crime and social controls may be the basis for the 
charge which is so frequently made that parole is dominated by politi- 
cians. This, too, is the type of criticism which, if made, should be specific 
d not hurled in general terms against the “parole system in this coun- 
cry.” Actually, the laws in New York State, for example, specifically 
rovide that neither the members of the Parole Board nor its official 
staff may act as representatives of any political party or as officers of any 
political committee, organization, or association. In a state wherein 
arole functions under this type of legislation, the qualifications for pa- 
tole officers are also enumerated in the law. It can readily be recognized 
that no person with any political ambitions would want to become a 
member of a parole board which is prohibited from political affiliation. 
Membership on such a board would be a political graveyard, for an indi- 
idual serving in any nonpolitical government capacity does not make 
helpful friends but numerous enemies... . 

The idea that prisoners could be reformed and that aid toward ref- 
ormation is the duty of the state and the right of the prisoner was not 
accepted until about seventy years ago. The citizens who waged cam- 
paigns for changing sentencing laws, establishment of institutional pro- 
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grams, parole, etc., were not starry-eyed idealists but practical business: 
men, prison administrators, and spiritual leaders. They urged the insti; 
tution of the indeterminate or “reformation” sentence instead of the 
fixed or time sentence. They believed that men sent to prison should be 
kept there until they had reformed, but they did not hide behind th 
fact that in some cases this might mean life-imprisonment. It was theig 
belief that labor, education, and religion were the forces to be employed 
in changing the character of prisoners. They desired the abolition off 
mass treatment and the substitution of individualized treatment. It was 
their idea that only those prisoners who, within their physical and mentah 
limitations, responded ‘to treatment should be considered for paroles 
They accepted the fact that the terms “indeterminate sentence” and 
“parole” did not imply any mystic power, but they believed that the 
indeterminate sentence placed in the hands of the prison administratoy 
the power to shorten or lengthen the duration of a prisoner’s incarcerat 
tion and that the prisoner’s fate was in his hands. ; 

What happened to these sound theories? It should have been obviou: 
that if these new ideas were to be given a fair trial, prison program 
would have to be revolutionized. However, before any thought w 
given to the necessity of changing prison programs, state after state pro 
ceeded to enact indeterminate sentence and parole laws, and the abus 
of parole was begun. Fundamentally, that is the reason why parole in 
many states is in the chaotic state that it is today. In many states th 
prison programs in operation at the present time are not designed 
toward reformation. Good conduct continues to be the basis for releas 
and time off for good behavior is granted automatically. With n 
thought to the possibility of training prisoners for release to the com 
munity, the tradition was soon established both by prison administrator’ 
and by inmates that, reformed or unreformed, prisoners were to b 
released at the earliest possible date. Now prisoners look upon the reduc. 
tion of their sentences through the operation of the “good time” laws 
a right and not a privilege; and in some states, New York, for example 
where selection for release is done on an individual basis, prisoners resor) 
to court action to force release when the Parole Board has seen fit te 
detain them beyond their date of eligibility. 

No state can expect its parole system to operate effectively and succes 
fully unless the institutional programs are organized to provide for th 
training and education of prisoners in preparation for their return to th} 
community. The number of states in which parole is well administeres 
is annually increasing. In these states when a prisoner is released prio 
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from . which he is released until his term expires. If he violates” 
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